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~ SLAVERY’S SHELTER. 


From the Ohio State Journal. 

None Too soon!—Abby Kelley and Ste- 

hen S. Foster, have been peregrinating 
through Ohio, lecturing on Abolition, &c. As 
they were travelling and lecturing together, 
and were unmarried, a rumor got wind that 
they were to be married. An editor some- 
where remarked that, if they were not married 
they ought to be. By the following, wh'ch 
we copy from the Anti-Slavery Bugle, pub- 
lished in Columbiana co., Ohio, it will be 
seen that the work of annexation is consum- 
mated: 

MARRIED, in New Brighton, Pa., on the 
21st, inst. at the house of Milo A.'Tewnsend, 
Stephen S. Foster, of New Hampshire, to 
Abby Kelley, of Massachusetts. 


MESSRS. ADAMS AND GIDDINGS. 
Those persons who were at a loss to un- 
derstand the real motives of Mr. Adams, as 
developed in his recent speech on the Oregon 
uestion, may perhaps acquire additional light 
rom the remarks of Mr. Giddings; contained 














inst. When we alluded to the war cry of 
* Adams and Oregon” as a fair set off to that 
of “Polk and Texas,” it was not under the 
impression that the purpose of these men 
would be thus early and distinctly avowed. 
Adams and Giddings, it is true, seem to be 
demented on the subject of slavery. Single 
handed, they can accomplish but little, yet 
this bold and reckless attempt to fling a fierce 
and fiery element into the combustible mate- 
rials at Washington, cannot be regarded w.th- 
out apprehension. Canany true patriot sanc- 
tion such remarks as those uttered by Mr. 
Giddings on the floor of Congress? ‘The time 
has been when the man who dared to utter 
such sentiments, would have been hooted, not 
only out of Congress, but out of the society 
of all men of patriotic and honorable feelings. 
It would be useless to expe! him again trom 
the House for the utterance of treasonable 
words; because he would doubtless again be 
returned by hisconstituents. ‘The on!y course, 
therefore, is, for the members of Congress 
and the cgnductors of the press to treat hiin 
with contemptat the capitol, and hold him up 
to the scorn of the people throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Though it may not 
change his views, it will destroy his influence 
and deter others from coming to his aid.— 
Under any such circuinstances, the utterance 
of such language should bring down upon the 
speaker the scorn and contempt of every man 
in the land—but forced upon the country, as 
it was, at a moment when our relations with 
a rival and powerful nation were so extreme- 
ly delicate, it must have sorely tried the pa- 
tience and the prudence of all who heard it. 
The pillory or the prison house, would be a 
fit receptacle for the man who is not equal to 
Arnold in perfidy, only because he has not 
had an opportunity for the developement of his 
real character.—Savannah Republican. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY, 

Has been making speeches in New York 
and Philadelphia. We have a copy of his 
address delivered in the former place, and 
shall give some extracts. Ie is whatall oth- 
ers are.who endeavor to make a compromise 
detween slavery and freedom—i istent 

We copy from the New York Tribune. 

We, of the United States, claim to be the 
first people who laid down the true basis of 
the government of men. It is this: that Gov- 
ernment consists of one omnipotent principle 
—that men associated together in a civilized 
state shall obtain a greater amount of liberty 
than they can whilst living in the natural 
state. . hat it should give to all associated 
under it the same rights and equal liberty; 
and if a Government does not show that it 
does this—if it shall in any way trench on 
the rights of any portion of the governed, 
then I say that that Government ought to per- 
ish w ritbea Republic or a Monarchy. 

Here there was iderable applause, and a 
hisses.) And that Government 
which cuts off a portion from any of their 
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were in the natural state, cannot by any pos- 
sibility be a permanent Government. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This we think savors considerably of Dis- 
union, and had it been uttered by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison would have called forth hisses in- 
stead of applause. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whosaysathing. Cassius 
M. Clay yields a willing support to the gov- 
ernment which he says ‘tought to perish,” 
while Garrison acts as though he believes 
what he says. 

Whilst I am not insonsible to the injuries 
inflicted on the African race—-the almost count- 
less miseries and tortures which many of 
them have endured for centuries; whilst I ad- 
mit fully that God has given rights which 
are marked as clearly on the most dusky face 
of that injured race—still I must insist that I 
am mainly actuaed by a still higher motive 
—the greater motive of achieving the com- 
plete independence and liberty of my own, 
the white Anglo-Saxon race of America!— 
(Much applause.) And God has so ordered 
it that you cannot trench upon any—the hum- 
blest, meanest link in the great chain of hu- 
manity-—but the injury will reach to the high- 
est link, and draw all down with it to de- 
straction. (Applause.) IT advocate then ‘not 
only the interests and liberties of the Afri- 
can, but also those of the 18,000,000 of whites 
who should have been freemen on this soil 
of the United States. (Loud applause.) 

Too much of Anglo-Saxon pride in that.— 
We think it quite as noble a task to labor for 
the emancipation of the negro, as for the lib- 
erty and independence of the whites; and 
more noble than cither, to toil for Humanity 
at large without regard to birth or lineage, 
country or complexion, tongue or kindred. 

I do not assume any peculiar sagacity, or 
any peculiar merit for advocating emancipa- 
tion In all the Slave Stites of the Union. I 
had only to lift up my eyes and see what was 
going on around me daily, and the conviction 
forced itself upon me. (Applause.) Was | am- 
bitious of power, influence or popular applause? 
The conviction forced itself on me that these 
were much more abundant in the free States 
of the Union. Was I fond of the fine arts— 
of painting, of sculpture, of music, of poctry, 
of all that constitutes the embodiment of 


isted in a much higher degree of excellence 
in the free than in the Slave States! Did I 
look at the subject of Education? I saw that 
the mind developed itself to a far greater de- 
gree in the free'than in the Slave States—with 
the added conviction that it had always done 
and would continue so to do through all time. 
(Applause.) So, that if in the course I am 
pursuing, Lath a madman—if I am a fanatic 
—I do not desire to destroy those glorious 
developements of art and science—those lux- 
uries of refinement, of which those who affect 
10 cast such an imputation on me, claim to be 
the exclusive conservators. (Applause.) 

A brief, but vivid contrast between the re- 
sults of tree, and slave labor. The speaker 
dwelt at considerable length upon this point, 
and presented some statistics which we shail 
perhaps give to our readers at some other 
tine. 

I say to you, Churchmen, who sit in the 
high places of the Sanctuary, and enter into 
the inner places of the Temple, that so far as 
we know anything of the Divine Natire, Sla- 
very subverts it completely; and where Sla- 
very exists, there true morality cannot exist. 
There are men amongst those ins:itutions that 
Ilove and reverence; and, therefore, 1 tell 
them they stand on a sandy foundation—one 
that cannot stand the test of Divine Law— 
and, therefore, I would have them leave, and 
leave suddenly. (Appl ) Itis true that 
in some quarters the conscience may be touch- 
ed, but there remains still the seminal evil. 
(Applause. ) 

1 told them long before the mob of the 18th 
of August, that though there was a love of 
morality and order amongst them, yet that 
the few bad spirits would concentrate and o- 
verturn their good purposes. And so it will 
ever be. And because I fully acknowledge 
that the Church has in all ages sown the seeds 
of truth, virtue, morality, therefore I invoke 
all its leaders to see if Slavery be a sin or no. 
They will sce that it will not siand the test, 
Thus, I ask, that they warn their fellow men, 
that those who hold their fellow man in 
bondage cannot belong to the Church of 
Him who said, “Do unto others as ye would 
others should do unto you.” (Much applause 
with considemble hissing.) 

Quite a strong denunciation of pro-slavery 
churches. If those who hold their fellow 
men in bondage cannot belong wo the churck 
of Christ, can they, who knowing them to be 
slaveholders yet recognize them ae Christ- 
ians, belong to that church? 

At the formation of the Constitution in 
1789,we had then fought alongand doubtful 
war; and our fathers were induced to form a 
certain alliance with the South; and thus 
that clause was introduced which has been 
subversive of all these principles for which 
they began the war. They agreed that Sla- 
very should exist in the South, until the 
South chose to throw it off, in its own 
time and pleasure. This fact, itis true has 
been denied by some who, in their zeal for 
freedom have gone too far. But I t 
that any should go beyond the true principle 








rights, and leaves them even worse than they 


for which they onght to contend, because 





such a course is cafgulated to bring the 
whole cause into disf{@pute. (Applause.)— 
There was, then, an @reement that Slavery 
should exist in the thern States. And 
there was a farther aljreement (more’s the 
pity) that if a slave @eaped to a free State, 
the latter should retuf™ him into Slavery.— 
And also that none $hould be introduced 
from Africa. (Appljuse.) So, therefore, 
the north joined ha with the South in 
this matter, and depagged from the great prin- 
ciple for which they foncht the bloody 
battles of the Revol + (Applause.) So 
therefore, if Slavery exist in the South, 
you of the North aregequally guilty of its 
existence. But if é be an extension of 
Slavery over other @Brritory of the Union, 
you, men of the Nour, are far more guilty 
than others, because @u did evil, with far 
less temptation! (Meh applause.) 

So far as the Ce 
concerned, C. M. C 
Liberty party; for he 
Constitution is pro-s 
just rebuke to that pa 
lation to the matter. 

Why the leadin 
our fathers fought 
out representation 
cheering.) That th 
(Cheers.) And yet 
from ‘Texas owning 
seat in the House o 
thus has as much po 
sents 61 of the best f 
John Jacob Astor, or 
Is that equal represe 

A Voice.—Yes. 

Anotner,—No, 

Mr. Curay.—You 
Washington—10,000 
Representative; and 
as who has only 1,2 
ly about 4,500 the 
And yet you call 
(Applause.) Suppos 
among you; he'd sa 
things. Your 10,00 
men allow 5,000.00 
the upper hand of yi 
ney and by whose - d 
sustained? By w 
there would have 
ern men did n 


itutional question is 
is farin advance of 
ankly admits that the 
ry, and administers a 
for ils course in re- 


principle for which 
no taxation with- 
oud and vontinued 
should go together. 
re comes up a man 
) slaves; he takes his 
Representatives, and 
tas he who repre- 
emen of New York, 
hy one else, included. 
on 

aughter.) 

aughter.) 

nd your members to 
oters (about) to one 
nan comes from Tex- 
voters; for there’s on- 
in all. (Laughter.) 
equal representation. 
stranger was to come 
was a queer state of 
00 of Northern Free- 
Slaveholders to get 
And by whose mo- 
was the country 
orthern men; and 
» money if North- 
it. (Hisses.) The 



































men; and in Florida the blood of Northern 
men was shed in order that Northern 
men might make themselves and their chil- 
dren slives. (Applause and hisses.) 

Mr. Cray.—You hiss again! Is it not 
truet If we desire to differ from former Re- 
publics, and regret that they lived so short a 
time, let us ask, why was it that their life, 
so glorious and so brilliant, was so short? 
Because they had not a Constitution for 
which they had any reverence. ‘They had 
the same despotism that we suffer under to- 
night—the despotism of numbers. And if 
I had a choice to night, so help me God, I'd 
rather live under the despotism of the Em- 
peror of Russia, or the Sultan of ‘Turkey 
than under the despotism of numbers. For 
there, if you keep yourself humble and in- 
significant, you may slink away into peace- 
ful obscurity; but here no matter how hum- 
ble yourself or dwelling—on the lJoneliest 
creek or bayou, the tix-yatherer is sure to 
find you out; for, as they say, there are two 
things from which no man can escape— 
Death and the tax-gatherer. (Laughter and 
appluuse.) The man who basely submits to 
one tyrant, will submit to all, and is a slave. 


Bear that in mind, you who fancy that we 
have a republican form of government, who 
are pleasing yourselves with the idea that 
this is a Democracy,at least so far as the white 
man is concerned, bear it tn mind, and try to 
understand how egregiously you have been 
duped. 


There was another point of still greater 
delicacy as pertaining to the peculiar duties 
of the North. He alluded to the restriction 
which the Free States might put upon the 
Rightof Suffrage. Ou this subject he called up- 
on the audience & the reporters for the press to 
mark his language when he said that on no 
subject was the South more sensitive than 
upon this. If the North would reach Slavery 
effectually, let her be just to her own free 
black populatien by giving them their politi- 
eal rights. If she would aid in freeing the 
South, she must herself be free from all taint 
of oppression. He would not enter upon the 
question of the Natural Equality of the Black 
with the White race. When he considered 
the progress which the latter had made from 
a state of rude barbarism to their present 
comparatively high intellectual condition; 
when he considered what England was in 
the time of Elizabeth and what she is now, 
he would not undertake to say what might 
not yet be done io elevate the Blacks. It 
had been affirmed by those wiser in such 
matters than himself that the Arts and Sei- 
ences were received by the Romans from an- 
cient Egyptians, who were negroes: and he 
could not tell whether in the progress of e- 
vents the Blacks may notte elevated to the 
highest point of civilization and refinement. 
On that point he would neither affirm nor de- 
ny any thing, but leave it to be settled by 
the developements of time and the action of 
Divine Providence. That the Blacks in their 

resent condition were vastly behind the 
Whites he admitted, and he did not stand 
there to plead for amalgamation or for entire 
social equality. Here was an important dis- 
tinction which he begged his audience to note 
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—that between equality of social condition 
and equality of political rights. Suppose he 
were to meet in the street a live Yankee. a 
Sucker from Indiana, a Corn-Cracker from 
Kentucky, or even a poor drunken vagabond. 
He might not prefer such men for associates, 
but would he therefore knock them downand 
rob them? Would he deprive them of all po- 
litical rights because he did not choose them 
for his companions? No—if he did not want 
to associate with them he would let them pass 
hy in peace; but he would say to them, *You 
shall be permitted to have a voice in making 
and administering the laws by which you are 
to he governed.’ (Greatapplauee.) He had 
enjoyed the privilege of taking Webster and 
Adams and Everett by the hand, and he did 
not feel that those men were degraded be- 
cause they came from a State where the col- 
ored man was allowed the Right of Suffrage. 
O no! And if unfortunately, the Union were 
to be severed into fragments by the struggle 
between Slavery and Freedom, to what quar- 
ter could he turn for safety,and where would 
the principles of Liberty be longest preserv- 
ed but in the land of Bunker Hill and Lex- 
ington, where Justice is not outraged by a 
denial to the Blacks of their political rights?” 

The speaker continued for about two hours 
to address an audience of between three and 
four thousand persons who had assembled in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, the largest room in 
New York City. 

He concluded his speech as follows: — 


As for myself. though the cause has appar- 
ently gone against me, and the Liberty of 
Speech and of the Press, and the Right ot 
Habeas Corpus have been struck down in 
my person, I’m resoLvepNor To Giveur! I 
may indeed be an enthusiast. Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, may better comprehend the 
destiny of this Republic than 1; but I cannot 
but give utterance to the conceptions of my 
own mind, 
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redemption, the altar upon which the bloody 
sacrifice was made, was carried to its appoint- 
ed place by a negro. In the hour of Christ’s 
a need, when his earthly strength left 

im, the man who stepped in.to his relief was 
a black man, And shall christians be indif- 
ferent to these people, one of whom was not 
indifferent to the sufferings ot his and their 
divine master.—Washington Patriot. 


SOUTHERN FREE TRADE. 
The South is opposed to a tariff, because 
fee thinks nie the interest of the North to 

ave cne. She wus once as etrong] mers 
to free trade, because the capital of The” orth 
was chiefly invested in commerce, and hardly 
at all in manufactures; or to state the fact more 
philosophically, she finds that she is never 
flourishing under free trade or tariff, and so 
advocates one policy or the other, as both fail 
her alternately, and thus arrays herself against 
the North, which can flourish under either, if 
she is on'y let alone. The present policy of the 
South is free trade. She is loud in her cons 
demnation of the slavery of Northern manu- 
factures—and it is bad enough, God knows— 
and actuated by a generous love forthe poor- 
er classes, exclaims against the tyranny of 
capitalists, and is loud in her advocacy of the 
rights of libor. Ofcourseall this is not meant 
to have any reference to the “Peculiar Insti- 
tution:”— That is south of Mason and Dixon's 
and not in Lowell, and who ever heard of 
anything done or said at the South, being ei- 
ther wrong, ridiculous, or even bordering on 
the impudent? 

Here is the present Southern creed in lit- 
tle, and brought down to the comprehension 
of the narrowest understandings. It is inthe 
words rh J. M. Wadsworth, an inde- 
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from Louisiana. He says: 

“I am opposed to the Tariff, but Iam NOT 
opposed io the Duly on Sugar.” —Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 





When Llook upon the special develoy t 
of European Civilization—when I contem- 
plate the growing freedom of the Cities, and 
the Middle Class which had sprung up be- 
tween the pretenders to Divine rule on the one 
hand and the abject serf on the other—when 
I consider the Ref.rmation and the Invention 
of the Press—and then see on tne Southern 
shore of the Continent, an humble indvidual, 
amidst untold difficulties and repeated de- 

i terious su, tio: 
HeRieh he mtahty deep poured aneesemply 
upon his troubled spirit, ti!l at last with great 
and irrepressible energy of soul, he discover- 
ed that there lay in the far Western Ocean a 
Continent open for the infusion of those ele- 


dwarfed in European soil, I have conceived 
that the hand of Destiny was there. 

When I saw the immigration ot the Pil- 
grims from the chalky shores of England—in 
the night fleeing from their native home—so 
dramatically and ably pictured by Mr. Web- 
ster in his celebrated oration—when father 
mother, brother, wife, sister, lover, were all 
lost, by those melancholy wanderers, ‘sti- 
fling,’ in the language of one who is immortal 
in the conception, ‘the mighty hunger of the 
heart’ and landing amidst cold and poverty 
and death upon the rude Rock of Plymouth 
—I have ventured to think that the will of 
Deity was there! 

Whe rT have remembered the Revolution 
of "76—the seven years’ wat—three millions 
of men standing in arms against the most 
powerful nation of history, and vindicating 
their independence—I have thought that their 
sufferingsand death were not in vain! When 
I have gone and seen the forsaken hearth- 
stone, looked in upon the battle field, upon 
the dying and the dead—heard the agonizing 
ery, * Water, for sake of God! water”—seen 
the dissolution of this being—pale lips press- 
ing in death the vet.loved images of wife, 
sister, lover—I will not deem all these in 
vain! I cannot regard this great Continent, 
reaching from the Atlantic to the far Pacific, 
and from the St. Johns to the Rio del Norte, 
a Slave Empire, a Barbarian people of third- 
rate civilization! E 

Like the Roman who looked back upon 
the glory ef his ancestors, in great woe ex- 
claiming, 

“Great Scipio's ghost complains that we are 


slow, 
And Pompey’s shade walks unavenged a- 
mong us” 
the great dead hover around me—Lawrence 
‘Don’t give up the ship’--Henry, “Give 
me liberty or give me death.”--Apams, ‘Sur- 
vive or perish, Lam for the Declaration”— 
Auten, ‘In the name of the Living God I 
come!” 

Come, then, thou Erernat! who dwellest 
not in temples made with hands, but who, in 
the City’s crowd or by the far forest stream, 
revealest thyself to the earnest seeker after the 
True and the Right inspire our hearts; give 
us undying conrage to pursue ine promptings 
of our spirit; and whether we shall be called 
in the shade of life to look upon sweet, and 
lovely faces as now---or, shut in by sorrow 
and nigh’, horrid visages shall gloom upon 
us in our dying hour---UA! my country! may- 
est thou yet be free. 

SIMON THE CYRENIAN, 

We read in Luke, that as Jesus moved 
tewards the place of his crucifixion, bearing 
the cross upon which he was to be offered, he 
sank beneath his burden, faint and exhaust-" 
ed; and in all that vast crowd, the man se- 
lected to bear the cross for him was Simon 
the Cyreinan. Now Cyrene was a town in 
the North of Africa, and Simon was therefore 
an African,—a black man. The cross of our 





mentary principles of liberty which Teed 


COMMUNICATIONS. 








We freely give place to the following com- 
munication, for though the writer appears te 
be ever sensitive, and as we think, viewe 
what seems to him as faults in the Bugle 
through a magnifying glass, yet we desire 
so far as the limite of our paper {will al- 
low; to afford all an opportunity of speaking 
their own sentiments. We append a few 
notes to his letter. 

LETTER FROM LAKE COUNTY. 


“He that setteth fire toa fence and burn- 
eth upa city, shall he not answer for it? 
Thou that sayest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal?’ Thou that sayesta man should 
not rob his neighbor, dost thou rob Godt 
Therefore thou artinexcusable,O man, who- 
ever thou art, that judgest, for wherein thou 
judgest another, that condemnest thyeelf, for 
thou doest the same thing.” 


Frienps Eprrors: 

You know that it is no uncom- 
mon thing for Friends to be moved by the 
spirit, and only by force, ean they be restrain- 
ed. If dragged from a Meeting House they 
will find some other place for vtterance. You 
will hereby understand why I thus address 
you. If my own feelings only, were outra- 
ged, then would I bear it. If the good of 
community would be promoted by my sacri- 
fice, then let all men say God speed, and let 
my own heart respond; amen. Who are the 
responsible agents} Or who mould the 
minds ofa readingcommunity? Who are the 
ministering spirits, to minister to the salva- 
tion or damnation of the world; to help for- 
ward, or throw back its moral energies; to 
spread light or darkness over the moral hori- 
zon? Who take a more prominent place in 
this great work than the Editors of News 
Papers, whose good or evil like the dry dust 
of a summer's road lights upon every soul? 
Who then more demands the world’s esteem 
and high applause, or its anathema,than those 
Lwho bring the prisoners from the prison 
house, or bind them fast in chains? Can 
he be a good man or a good Samaritan, 
who while setting me on his own 
beast, to carry me to the Inn staba me to the 
heart? Can he be a good man who in his at- 
tempt to clevate the minds of mento the great 
principles of truth and righteousness, con- 
fines himself to one particular mode of right- 
ecousness,and in all other respects cuts off the 
very stream of life, and fouls every fountain? 
If thou keep the whole law and yet offend in 
one point thou art guilty ofall. Jesus Christ 
is the head of al] moral excellence, If in our 
self-will we cling to some of his principles 
and yet bring into disrepute the great Leader, 
the fountain is spoiled—the headspring of 
moral excellence is cut off. Jesus Christ is 
called a Priest; he is called the great High 
Priest, “If then those who despised Moses’ 
law died without mercy under two or three 
witnesses, of how much severer punishment 
shal! he be thonght worthy, who tramplea 
under foot the Son of God, the great High 
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Priest, who is God over ail, furever bless- 
ed.” 

T would now call your attention toan ex- 
pression of fricad Tomlinson’sin the Bayle 
No. 23. He says “And Twill further edd 
that no other than a Priest or the willing 
tool of a Priest, could be guilty of placing 
hefore the public an article so notoriously false 
and slanderous in its character.” 

Now I woald jast say that this is no un- 
common expression, for the eye to glanee up- 
om, in the columns of the Bugle. It seems 
that Friend ‘Tomlinson was not contentto call 
7. B. Wolff to account for his own misde- 
meanor, but must throw back the charge up- 
on the great Author of the Priesthood,in whom 
is concentrated all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. (1) What more like the 
old serpent—calculated to bring into disrepute 
every thing that is excellent, and lovely, and 
of moral werth. Although Jesus Christeaime 

to rectify what was wrong in the Jewish Na- 
tion, yet he acknowledges that they had the 
‘key of knowledge, and that salvation was of 
the Jews. Although they had so greatly de- 
parted from the first principles of moral ex- 
cellence, yet they were the moral Lighthouse 
of the world, and rectifying what was wrong 
in them was called shaking the Heavens, that 
is, the heights of moral excellence. So now 
—the Priesthood though fallen they may be, 
yet in them is concentrated all the moral light 
there is in the world, which exerts any great 
amount of influence over mind. (2) And if 
the I'ght be darkness, how greatis that dark- 
ness. (3) How could Friend ‘Tomlinson get 
words together to show more contempt of the 
Priesthood, and of course of the great High 
Priest? Now the Bible teaches that he that 
secketh to himself such an office, seeketh to 
himself a good degree. But the Bugle if it 
wishes to describe any thing low, mean, and 
almost beneath contempt it will italisize the 
word Priest or Coward's Castle, (A) and then 
upon the back of this, urge up the principles 
of the great High Priest as worthy of all ae- 
ceptation. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, What consistency? Better make 
the tree good and its fruit good, or the tree 
corruptand its fruit corrupt. Honesty a! ways 
clothes itself in its own garments. A notori- 
ously wicked man if he comes in his ownat” 
tire will do less mischief than he who comes 
clothed in the garments of righteousness. I 
believe it isthe common opinion of mankind, 
that when resort is had to low scurility, there 
is a lack of sound argument and therefore 
what they feel themselves unable to do by 
argument, they attempt to do by Tesorting to 
expressions of contempt—to cal] in the aid of 
the low and thoughtless part of community, 
not having the aid of the intelligent and _vir- 
tuous. 

The declared strength of your position is 
the omnipotence of ‘Truth. In hartaony with 
this, your declared determination is, to pub- 
lish both sides, your own views, and the 
views of your opponents. I will now call 
your attention to an article in the Bugle No. 
13, suggesting the propriety of petitioning 
Congress for the repeal of the law sustaining 
the Christian Sabbath, because it often so in- 
terfered with men’s secular business, as to 
cause great inconvenience and lcss—chal- 
lenging diseussion npon the subject. (5) 1 
wrote an article showing from fiets the im- 
portance of the Sabbath, simply as a money 
making and elevating institution. ‘To a com- 
munity of Sabbath observers, Peace, Prosper- 
ity, Elevation, Life. No Sabbath, Strife, 
Loss, Degredation, Death. The aboveartic- 
le you have not published; your convictions 
probably being the same with those who were 
required to cast the first stone upon the wo- 
man taken in adultery. That is,it would now 
be your wisdom to keep still. ‘This the fact 
demonstrates. (6) Another thought I have 
with regard to an editorial,(I have it not now 
before me,) which represents Pierpoint, as 
out of his place, in a Strait Jacket, and ina 
Pillory, while in the} Pulpit—That the Pul- 
pit debars him from attaining that high eleva- 
tion to which his noble mind is formed; and 
then Byron is recommended as a pattern of 
Elevation. Why do you resort to the Pillo- 
ty, or Coward’s Castle when you wish to 
call the attention of community to your pecu- 
liar views. (7.) 

Will you let this have a piace in your col- 
lumns with such notes, if any, as you see fit 
toappend. 

P. PIXLEY, 

Unionville Jan. 9th 1846. 

(1) This is indeed a strange idea, and one 
which requires more logic than our corres- 
pondent has displayed in his communication 
to prove correct. Ifthe priesthood is corrupt, 
are we not to declare the fact and speak of its 
members as priests, lest some one should im- 
agine that by so doing wecast reproachupon 
the great High Priest of the people? Is 
friend Pixley so sensitive when Catholic 
priests fare spoken of, or the priests of Pagan 
lands? Does he believe that when Elijah 


-. gveked the 450 prophets of Baal, that by so 


he east reflections upon the prophets o¢ 
‘the Lord? If his argument be good for any 


vane eae eT, ec 
thing it shields the Catholic and Pagan 
priests, and condemns Elijah. We should 
be glad to know in what form he would pre- 
fer a charge against one of these men with 
whom he so deeply sympathizes—John B. 
Wolil,for instance. He says it won't do to call 
him a priest, because Jesus was the great 
High Pricst it certainly will not answer to call 
him aministerof the gospel,if for no other rea- 
son than that Jesus wasa minister ofthe gospel 
we must not call him aman,for Paul speaksof 
“the man Christ Jesus; we must not call 
him a thing, because he is not one. If the 
logic of cur correspondent be good he should 
not be honored with any distinguished name. 

(2) Friend Pixley’s credulity is tremen- 
dous. If he can believe this, what can he 
not believe?’ To whom does the slaveholder 
apply, for the sanctification of his robbery? ‘To 
the churchand clergy! Whois it thatstands 
tnost in the way of the ‘Temperance reform? 
The church and clergy!) Who are the most 
efficient supporters of war? The chureh and 
clergy! Who most strenuously defends the 
gallows asan ordinance of God?) The church 
and clergy! The church and clergy are in 
the rear of the world upon all questions ef 
moral reform, and they continually crucify 
Christ afresh as he was crucified by the 
church and clergy of eighteen centuries ago. 

(3) True! And the light of the Priest- 
hood és darkness, and the darkness is very 
gre it. 

(4) If the words priest, and priestly, have 
hy the force of circumstances become express- 
ive of all that is mean end cunning, why 
should we not use these words to express 
that idea? Our correspondent attaches to 
language a sacredness and immutability which 
it does not possess, for it is but the robe in 
which we clothe our ideas, and the meaning 
of words is continually changing. He doubt- 
less uses jesuitical, and attaches to it thecom- 
mon every day meaning with which it has 
been invested. Upon his principles of rea- 
soning he does very wrong. Jesu, if we mis- 
take not is tie Spanish way of writing Jesus, 
and the original meaning ef Jesuit, is, one of 
the society of Jesus, a society founded pro- 
fessedly to establish his doctrines, and accor- 
ding to our fiiend’s logic, it is casting re- 
proach upon Jesus to use his name as a part 
of a word to express the idea of craftiness and 
deceit. 

(5) If friend Pixley will get up an opposi- 
tion petition and desire us to publish it, we 
will do so as treely as we did that of our oth- 
er correspondent. [tls truea challenge was 
extended by him, but only to the priests; is 
Phinezs Pixley one? In the event of the 
challenge being acecpted we did not consent 
to have the question diseussed in the Bugle, 
for there are reasons which would lead us to 
object to such a controversy in our columns. 

(6) We received the communication; but 
had we been willing to admit such a discuss- 
ion into our paper, our readers would have 
seen no point in the article referred to. The 
facts stated were these. Twotowns that had 
not prospered wien they broke the S abbath, 
grew rich when they observed it. The ques- 
tion upon which discussion was challenged, 
was, is the Sabbath a chr7sfian institation?— 
The faets presented would no more prove it 
to be christian than the large dividends on 
bank stock, would prove banking to be a 
christian institution. 

(7) Another evidence of our correspondent’s 
magnifying power. The article referred to, 
is a preface to two poems of Pierpont’s, and 
is from the pen of N. P. Rogers, and credited 
fohim. We don’t endorse quite all that we 
publish, (though we would in that case per- 
haps,) else would friend Pixley’s letter of 








laint have ined unprinted. The 
objectionable exp ion in relation to By- 
rn, is. “When he (Pierpont) personated 


this astronomical slaveholder, he was out of it 
(the pulpit,) and the power he put forth, in 
mere frolic, would rank with any kindred ef- 
fort of Byron.’’ Does our correspondent 
eontend that all clergymen are more frolic- 
some than Byron?’ When he again enters a 
complaint, we hope his indictment will con- 
tain something of serious import—something 
worth complaining about. 
SPUNGERS, 

To be true to the bleeding slave embraces 
many, many things and vastly important re- 
sponsibilities. But can it he trué that we are 
required to “Remember those in bonds as 
hound with them?” Will not the act of ovr 
assenting to the truth of reform doctrine en- 
title us to the privilege of getting our living 
by visiting it out of those whoare either more 
able or more willing to work with their hands 
than we feel ourselves to be? Are not we, 
reformers, justifiable in making frequent friend- 
ly calls, and staying for days or even weeks 
with those families who appear to have plen- 
ty about them, rather than be compelled to 
engage in the irksome task of providing for 
ourselves at the expense of the “sweat of our 
brow?” These are important questions to 
settle. 

It occurs to me, just at this moment, that 
if I have any thing of importance to say, I had 





better leave off this “hinting” and speak it 
out (like a Man" would, if one should hap- 
pen to come along.) Perhaps most of us ac- 
knowledge that the proper inode of correcting 
common errors or evils is to talk about them, 
agitate the subject before the people concern- 
ed, and hence I hope I shall not be “thought 
either cruel or vindictive for speaking of the 
fact, that the cause of anti-slavery, and of re- 
form in general, has sustained serious loss 
from a class of nominal reformers, who in- 
cline to prolong their day cf “visitation” at 
the houses of the practical and industrious; 
occasionally tarrying for days and sometimes 
weeks together where their company is not 
really felt (by the persons upon whom the 
burthen of the toil falls) to be any very de- 
sirable acquisition. ‘The equilibrium between 
the activity of their ‘ongues and their hands 
being unequal, they talk much of reform, not 
neglecting to allude frequently to their own 
“poor health,” yet when the air is chilly, 
some of them are not slow hands to bring in 
wood, provided however some other person 
has cut and prepared it for the fire. And 
though in delicate health the appetite is most- 
ly “tolerable” (and in some instances per- 
haps we might prefix “ga’’ to the word,) and 
the desire for intelleetual improvement is 
sometimes so strongly developed as to incline 
them to sit down to read the “last paper” up- 
on rising in the morning, rather than to sweep 
the room, or even inake the bed from which 
they have just arisen. 

Some of these persons talk much about 
“the true life” **the laws of their being,” &c., 
and speak vehemently against “violating the 
laws of health by overwork,’ when at the 
same time by a kind of nondescript course, 
partaking apparently of a combination or mix- 
ture of ignorance, impudence, and indolence, 
they are overtaxing those upon whom they 
quarter themselves, and foreing such to 
violate the laws of life and health by minis- 
tering to their wants during these protracted 
visits. I have had it in my mind for months 
to write this kind of an anti-slavery article 
from a sense of duty both to opposers and op- 
oppressed. I have shrunk from the task, be- 
cause I was conscious that [ should hit so 
many cases, so exactly, as to seem to be en- 
tirely personal in my remarks, for this kind of 
friendly loaferizing has been so common both 
East and West, as iv almost become like oth- 
er slaveholding, so popular as to make many 
shrink from attacking it, I must however be 


permitted to offer thi h cgy to any to 
whom these rema Scem to have a 


personal allusion. I do entreat such if any 
of the above remarks appear to be appropri- 
ate toany conduct of yours, that you will 
consider them as much addressed to you as 
though you had been named in person, and 
instead of reflecting on me for writing as I 
have, rather reflect upon yourselves for hav- 
ing conducted so as to be withia reach of 
such remarks. IT hope that from this present 
hour you may each and all firmly resolve, 
that wherever you go in future, you will at 
least deserve a welcome, whether you reecive 
it or not. 
VALENTINE NICHOLSON. 
P.S. Friends Benjamin and Elizabeth: 
I know not how you may view this article 
but IT hope you will publish it (or something 
like it) especially when I assure you that 
there are cases within my certsin knowledge 
of individuals leaving our ranks with disgust, 
on account of the swarming multitudes who 
seemed to think the cause ought to support 
them, instead of their supporting the cause. 
V.N. 


TER. 
Sovruineron, Jan. 5, 1846. 
To the Lditors of the Bugle: 

It is announced through 
your valuable paper that Stephen S. and Ab- 
by Kelley Foster are about to visit the Re- 
serve. ‘Thisannouncement will fill the hearts 
of the friends of the Slave with joy while it 
will fill with consternation the hearts of the 
oppressor and his abettor. I shall ever cher 
ish an affectionate regard for these abused 
friends, for they have been the means under 
God of opening my blind eyes—and indeed 
I see and feel much, that I never expected to 
see or fecl. I now see the professed friends 
of the benevolent Redeemer assisting the ty- 
rant to huld in hopeless bondage the image 
of his Lord. I see that lies and slanders as 
numerous as the stars which heautify the 
glorious heavens, are defacing the ‘earth.— 
Let no one think me unhappy, he cannot be 
so, who loves his God and the image of that 
God wherever he sees it, whether in the per- 
son of the black or white man; nor can he be 
a happy being who hates his God or his im- 
age. I have labored as a Baptist minister in 
Traombull and Portage counties for twelve or 
fourteen years, and I believe I had the 
confidence of all the churches until I adop 
the motto, “Vo Union with Slave Holders.” 
Some of my friends have received the truth 
since then, but never did I make a convert to 
my anti-slavery views until I adopted the a- 
bove motto. 


om | 








JES . eo 
friends to make us a visit. 

There will be no want of a congregation; 
and there are friends here to carry forward 
the work after the meeting. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
CALEB GREENE. 


OHIO LEGISLATURE. 
Coiumaus, O., Ist mo, 25, 1816. 
Friends Editors: 


I am fearful I am falling be- | 
hind hand in my correspondence with the— 


Bugle—not receiving it I scarcely recollect 
how often or how much I have written, or 
whether you have heard from me at all. 

(We have regularly mailed the paper as 
directed.—Eprs. } 

I find that the Legislature of Ohio is, as 
respects the subject of Slavery and abolition 
much like the Congress of the United States, 
and the Sfefe, on these questions, similar to 
the United States. Brown county is South 

Jarolina, Hamilton, is Louisiana, and War- 
ren, Mississippi. Columbiana, Trambull, 
Ashtabula and Cuyahoga, are Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut, 


respectively, and the National road is Mason | 


and Nixon's line. ‘The Governors and U. 8. 
Senators have, with very few exceptions, 
been selected from the Southern part of the 
State. Appropriations for internal improve- 
ments have, I believe, generally been bestow- 
ed on the same section; and although 1 make 
no invidious distinctions, except as the Mar- 
shall’s returns of 1840 point out by figures, 
the northern part has the intelligence. It is 
much more disgraceful South, too, to drive 


oxen or trundle the wheelbarrow, while it is, | 


generally, very popular there to despise a 
“nigger.” ‘The supporters of the Black laws 
are from that section, though some “southern 
Whigs” as well as some “norhern Demo- 
erats” will probably vote for their repeal. 

This comparison might be earzied out still 
further which I leave to the reader's imagi- 
nitior. 

‘he proceedings of the lower House were 
quite interesting yesterday. ‘I'he bill to es- 
tablish the county of Mahoning (changed 
from *Cass’’) passed the lower House-alter a 
most animated debate. Vallandigham and 
Williams of Columbiana were the principal 
opposers of the bill. ‘The former was most 
arcent as well as eloquent and persevering in 
endeavoring to defeat it. LB. Barnes of 
Trumbull was the chief advocate of the mea- 
sure. The bill passed Yeas 35, Nays 26.— 
A few Whigs in the negative and a few De- 
meocrats in the affirmative, but nearly a party 
vote, 28 most matters are now carried. 

The bill to change the license law was dis- 
cussed and after several amendments was re- 
committed. 

In the afternoon both branches met in the 
Hall of the Honse and elected by ballot, O. 
Follet of Columbus, President of the Board 
of public works, a Superintendent of the Pen- 
itentiary, and Judges of sundry courts, 

Respectfully, B. B.D. 


MORE IMPORTANT FROM ENG- 


ane . 

The Liverpool packet, Liverpool, which 
sailed on the i3th ult., brings news 4 
days laier. Her advices state that the Con- 
servative Ministry of Peel and Wellington 
had resigned, and that the Whigs had re- 
turned to power, with Lord John Russell at 
their head. ‘This revolution, as it is consid- 
ered, Is attributable wholly to the corn law 
agitation. ‘The new ministry. will be formed 
with the view of carrying out the Free ‘rade 
policy. It is expected that Lord John Rus- 
se!l will bring the question directly before 
the people for their action, by calling for a 
new election of members of Parliament. At 
present there is a gs of one hundred -a 
goinst free trade in the House of Commons, 
and, of course, without a new election and a 
differently cor stituted Heuse, it will be diffi- 
cult for the new administration t) carry out 
the policy for which they have been call- 
ed to take the reins of government. It is 
possible, however and expected by some, that 
there will be a coalition between the Whigs 
and Free Trade Tories in the lower house, 
and thus a majority secured in favor of the 
new administration. In either case, howev- 
er,—it is conceded on all hands—the corn 
laws are doomed to repeal, 

The London Times gives the fullowing 
listas likely to constitute the new govern- 
mont. 

Ist Lord of the 'T’rea- 
sur’ 

Lord Chancellor 

Secretary ot State for 
Foreign Affairs 


Lord John Russell. 
Lord Cottenham. 


Lord Palmerston. 


Secretary of State for 
the Home Depart- 
ment Lord Morpeth. 


Secretary of State for 
the Colonies 


Lord Gray. 
Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer Mr. Baring. 
Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland Marquis of Normandy. 
President of the Coun- 

cil Marquis of Lansdowne 
Ambassador at Paris Lord Clarendon. 
President of Board of 

Trade Mr. Labouchere. 


Vice President Mr. Sheil. 


As to the effeet of this -— upon the 
relations of Great Britain with this country, 
there are various opinions. It is admitted 
that personally the members of the new 





Cabinet—at least Palmerston and Russe}]— 





Se 
My object in writing is to request our! 





are more anti-paeific than the retiring cabi- 
net—but the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries will be less likely to tend to war. A 
repeal in the corn laws in England it is sup- 
| posed will be followed by a corresponding 
| inodification of the tariff of this country, and 
hes the matters at issue between the two 
| governments will probably be adjusted by a 
, comprehensive commercial treaty. This 
doubtless is the object of Mr. Calhoun and 
his associates of the Southern free trade 
school. Whether their Northern and Wes- 
tern allies, who go for “the whole of Oregon 
or none,” will consent to a compromise 
| which will give England all the dispu- 
ted territory north of the 49th degree in 
exchange for a commercial treaty; admit- 
ting the products of each country into the 
other's ports free, or partially free of duty, 
remains to be seen. Those of the West, 
_™most probably will, as a repeal of the corn 
laws will operate beneficially upon the agri- 
cultural interests of that section of country. 
A commercial treaty, therefore, based on a 
, repeal of the British corn laws, will tend 
strongly to an amicable settlement of the 
| diMeulties now existing between the two 
; countries, 
| But nothing has yet transpired upon whieh 
|an opinion as to the ultimate settlement of 
| the pending controversy can be predicted with 
j any degree of confidence. Every body is on 
| tip-toe, waiting for the arrival of the Steam- 
ler Hibernia, now due and hourly looked for,. 
which is expected to bring out intelligence, 
that will probably be decisive on this point.. 
—Pa. Freeman. 





ANTI-S LAVERY BUGLE. 
SALSU, JANTGARY 80, 18408. 








“I love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
| tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. 


| 
| 





| 
| with the paper, will please call on. James: 
| Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 

THE PARKERSBURGH PRISONERS 

Are prisoners no longer. They have left 
the house of their captivity, and their feet a- 
gain press the soil of Ohio. They are re- 
stored to their families and friends, and he 
whose child sickened and died while he lay 
ina Virginia jail, can now look upon the 
snow that covers the grave of his little one,. 
and listen to the tale of sorrow from the 
heart of the mother who watched by its sick. 
bed in loneliness and desolation. 

The authority of Virginia has been estab- 
lished, and her right to kidnap Ohioans fully 
maintained. ‘True, her captives are not con- 
victed, for no judgment has been passed up- 
on their case. ‘This will perhaps suit Virgin- 
ia quite as well as if they had been brought 
to trial. She has kept them in her prison 
house from July to January, refusing to liber- 
ate them on any other than Va. bail of $500 
each, an unusual and vexatious demand with 
whic the Court had reason to believe the 
prisoners could not comply. And mind you 
too, how paltry was the pretext upon which 
their trial was postponed—the prosecuting 
attorney had a head-ache, a siek sto:nach, or 
some other trifling ailment, and so, as the 
prisoners were nothing but Ohio abolition- 
ists for whom nobody eared, they might as 
well lie in jail a few months longer. It now 
suits Virginia to liberate them, and accord- 
ingly the early part of this month, Judge 
McComas, held a special court in Parkers- 
burgh and admitted them to bail in the sum 
of $100 each. Asa Harris of Harmar, O. 
entered bail for all. Are not Garner, and 
Loraine, and Thomas as guilty of the act of 
negro stealing now, as they were in July 
last when the court refused to take any bail? 
—as in September when Va. freehold securi- 
ty to the amount of $500 for each prisoner 
was required? But perch Virginia con- 
siders that five months illegal imprisonment 
in Parkersburgh jail isan almost suflicient 
expiation for the insult to the dignity of the 
Ancient Dominion of which these men were 
guilty. Or is her altered tone owing to the 
moral influence of community, which has 
begun to make her feel ashamed of her mean 
aud dirty work, until she is ready to sneak off 
4 without her plunder like a worthless cur de- 
| ected in the act of theft? 


| 








SLAVENOLDER’S CONVENTION. 


The slaveholders of Maryland have lately 
suffered so great aloss by the absconding of 
those who “would not take their freedom if 
| they could get it,” that they held a meet- 
ing on the Gth inst. at Centreville in tha, 
State, for the purpose of devising some 
means to check the too frequent emigration 
of their slaves. With all the formality 
te-oming so t an » they 
adopted a series of resolutions, declaring 
that their slave property is secured to them 
by the State and National C-astitutions, 
and therefore that the people of Delaware 
who bade God speed to their fugitive slaves, 
and helped them on thei way, acted in bad 
faith toward Maryland—that they would ap- 
point a commitee to inquire into the circum- 
stances of a recent aggravated case which 
occurred in New Castle Co., Del. by which 
some 8 or 10 slaves from Queen Ann Co. ob- 











tained their liberty, and to examine the laws 
of Delaware and report the result to an ad- 
journed meeting. 


SCHOOLS. 

Valentine Nicholson, in a communication 
for which we cannot now find room; desires 
to call the attention of our readers to the 
“Harveysburgh High School,” in the Semi- 
nary buildings of Dr. Harvey. Itis taught 
by Sarah Harvey; terms for the more ordin> ry 
branches of literuture $3 for five months, for 
sueh other branches as are cominonly taught 
inschools of a similar description,the charges 
are in proportion. 

Also the “Massey's Creek High School?’ 
in Green Co. six miles N. KE. from Xenia; 
proprietor and teacher, James P. Smart.— 
Terms $2 for three months in the ordinary 
branches, $5 including languages, &c. Board 
ean be obtained in the vicinity. Nu distine- 
tion on account of color is made in etther of 
these schools, 


DISTRICT MEETING. 

According to adjournment, the District A. 
S. Society will hold its next meeting in New 
Lisbon, on Saturday morning, the 7th of 
February, at 10 o’clock. ‘The Secretary has 
not sent us any notice for publication, so we 
have taken the liberty of mentioning the time 
of its adjournment, with the hope that all 
who have any interest in the matter will do 
what they can to extend the notice, Samuel 
Brook writes us that himself and Henry f1. 
Hatch expect to be there. The former is 
well known to our readers, but as the latter 
bears a name that but few in the anti-slavery 
ranks are acquainted with, we will just say 
that he is a young lawyer from Ashtabula 
co., a recent convert to anti-slavery princi- 
ples. His conscience would not permit him 
to plead daw, so he is now pleading Auyezn- 
aly 

Will the triends at New Lisbon make the 
necessary arrangements, and give as exten- 
sive notice as they can? 

The Ex. Commi-tee of the O. Am. A. 8. 
Socicty is requested to meet at New Lisbou 
on the same day. A full attendance is desir- 
able, as business of importance will come be- 
fore it. 


ORGANIC SINS, 


“But whatis their (Editors of Bugle) ob- 
jections to Mr. L.t) Why he belongs to the 
M. E. Church, and it, not Ae, is proslavery. 
Hias he not the privilege of belonging to the 
church of his choice? and if so, who has the 
right to arraign him for this matter of con- 
scicnee?”—.2urora. 

But what is Liberty party’s objection to 
the gubernatorial candidates of the Whigs 
and Democrats? Why they belong to the 
Whig and Demoeratie parties, and the par- 
ties, not the candidates, are pro-slavery. Have 
they not the privilege of belonging to the 
parties of their choice? aad if so, who hos 
the right to arraign them for this matter of 
conscience? 

It may be that we are not suficiently sharp 
sighted to see the difference in princip’e be- 
tween belonging to a pro-slavery political par- 
ty, and a pro-slavery religious party. 

“Optics sharp it needs, | ween, 

To see whit is nut to be seen.” 


ip G. S. Bentley is hereby informed that 
we will bearin mind his request for meetings, 
but we cannot comply with it for a consider- 
able time. 


0<7 Be sure and read the “Slave Wife” 
on our fourth page, and if there be humanity 
in your bosom or any love of virtue, you ean- 
not help but labor to deliver the one and a 
half million of American women from the 
hand of the spoiler. 

0&7 In consequence of the sickness of one 
of the hands in the printing office, our pres- 
vent No. has been considerably delayed. 





(> For Legislative news see the letter of 
our Columbus correspondent. 





0&3 We hope our correspondents will not 
become impatient for the appearance of their 
communications. If they will help increase 
our list of subscribers so that the paper can 
be enlarged, their articles will stand a better 
chance for an early insertion; as it is, we are 
wviten obliged to defer their publication a con- 
siderable time. 
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Mexitco—Enouanp.—A Washington cor- 
srespondent of the New York Herald -says; 


“A triumvirate has been established in 
Mexico, two ot which are Herrera and Pa- 
redes, who are determined, when the proper 
time comes, to make war upon this country. 

“It is clear from all I can learn, that Eng- 
land is busily at work there, to bring abont a 
passage at arms between that power and this, 
in order to create a diversion in her fivor on 
that frontier, knowing that if we be employ- 
ed in that quarter, there is little danger of 
our foreing matters to extremities upon the 
Oregon question. 

“In the meantime, England will take pea- 
ceable possession of California, in lieu of the 
$40,000,000 due her sub by Mexico, and 
as a guaranty for the safety of $60,000,000 





more which they have invested in mining 
speculations there. 

It is not Oregon alone that England is pre- 
pared to defend, should she be obliged to do 
so; but her commercial interests in that quar- 
ter of the world, which are now threatened b 
the rapid strides that we are making towards 
its acquisition.” 

MR. PERKINS, 

On the 22nd inst. in the Senate, the peti- 
tion of 581! females of Madison in Lake, Aus- 
tinburg, Andover, New Lyme in Ashtabula 
Co. asking for 2 repeal of the Black Laws. 

He said that as his fair constituents had 
done him the honor of waking him the agent 
of introducing to the Legislature their peti- 
tions, he hoped the Senate would indulge him 
in submitiing, in support of their prayers, a 
few words, 

He said it had been not unusual for men 
sometimes to treat with discourtesy pctilions 
of females to Legislative bodies, on the as- 
sumption that they, being by the usage of so- 
ciety, debarred from participation in public 
affairs, had no business to express theirtears, 
alarms, er sentiments respecting them. He 
said he entertained a diiferent opinion. That 
the happiness and honor of their husbands, 
fathers, sons, and brothers were theirs alse. 
‘They were as deeply interested in the honor 
and glory of our common couutry as we were 
With us they were equally afiveted by the 
prosperity or adversity of public affairs. Why 
then, he asked, should they not directly ex- 
ert their influence for the public honor and 
good? It is true, he said, party politics were 
of so exciting a character, were conducted so 
rudely, that thay were iily adapted to the re- 
tirins modesty ef females, In these they did 
not interfere, Butas to all matters of mor- 
als, religion, and rights, these were their es- 
peciil thertres of action, in which woman was 
always right—seldom or never wrong. Men, 
in the midst of strife and irritation, sometimes 
even ia these things, aet by hasty impulse.— 
At other times, and more usually, cold caleu- 
lating policy dictates their action, But wo- 
man, sheltered from the strife of public lite, 
uninfluenced by popular favor; party or sel- 
fish considerations, ects enly from motives of 
duty—sets before the eternal altar of rieur, 
to which she kneels as a holy priestess, o!- 
fers there the sacrifice of a pure heart, and 
thenee comes forth to the werld divested of 
all sordid and selfish considerations, with her 
persuasive eloquence t» plead the cause of the 
oppress 

Jn those laws which the petitioners ask us 
to repeal, he said, woman discovers nothing 
but the heavy hand of tyranny upon a teeble, 
dowa trodden, supplicating people. She dis- 
cerns no good in them—nothing but unmiti- 
gated evil to both races. She does not stop 
to enquire why the Creator colored the skins 






of a portion of mankind—whether their minds | 


are equal or inferior with her race—she be- 
holds them in the fori of humanity and asks 
for them the rights of humanity. She sees 
your proud state humiliated—seoffed at and 
derived by the Slave States, and mourned 
over by the free, and she asks us to wipe a- 
way the only stain upon the fame of the re- 
public which she loves. 

fo ssid members from the southern part of 
the State sometimes wonder that we of the 
north urge this matter, Let them consider 
that it isrézh’, Let them leok at this and 
kindred petitions, and remember that the 
signers of them are our wives, our mothers, 
our sisters and ovr daughters. Let them 
come into the midst of our social organism, 
and hear all men of all parties crying out a- 
gainst the uarightcous laws. Let them read 
the letters which we daily receive from our 
constitue .t-yind see the urgent termsin which 
they impel us to action, and they will cease 
to wonder. But, he sais, the State is not al- 
ways to blush over this worse than slavish 
tyra ny. He saw popular opinion in the 
southern counties, sterdily advancing, and 
reste with entire satisfaction that the time 
is not far distant when those miserable relies 
of prejudice, cowardice and oppression, will 
be written in the past; and men who now op- 
pose this repeal will not cease to contemplate 
their preseat action with new wonder. 





, “GOSSIP.” 
Under the head which we have placed o- 
ver this paragraph, we published an extract 
of a letter which mentioned a report that one 
of Louis Phillippe’s sons was to be placed 
upon a throne in Mexico, We find in the 
New Orleans Picayune of the 30th ult. the 
following article, which scems to be in ac- 
cordance with our gossip:-—U. S. Gazelle. 

Our intelligent Havana correspondent, in 
one of his recent letters, mentions the preva- 
lence of divers ramors in that city, and sin- 
gies out the following as worthy of a place in 
print. He says that the- story is, that Isa- 
bella the Seeond of Spain, the girlish queen 
whose eccentricities have been frequently 
noticed in the papers, is to marry a prince of 
the house of the Saxe Coburg, while her sis- 
ter the Infunta, is to be given to the Duke de 
Montpensier, one of Louis Phi'lippe’s ‘sons. 
A French fleet and army, in conjunction with 
what foree—land and sea~Spain can raise, 
backed by an English flect that is to see that 
nothing wrong is done, will escort the latter 
couple to America, and place them, nolens, 
volens, on the throne of Mexicu. Inthe mean- 
time, continues our correspondent, the Baron 
de Cyprey is to wait at Havana the march of 
events, while three French frigates are sta- 
tioned there perhaps to place him in twiumph 
onec more at the head of the corps dploma- 
tig in Mexico, 

Our correspondent further states, that San- 
ta Anna, is, #li this while, a ‘quiet looker on’ 
ia Havana, patiently waiting the time when 
Almonte shall have thrust out Herrera, and 
burnt old Cats-paw Parede’s fingers so badly 
that he will let fire alone; then to slip im for 
his country’s good, put down all partizanism, 
and quietly gnaw away at the meat of the 
nut for another few years. The health of 
the tyrant is good but he seldom comes into 
Havana from his country residence except 
when the steamer from Vera Cruz is in the 
offing, when he comes in and waits with all 
a despot's impatience at the British Consul’s 
for his despatches, which, it is said, are nei-. 
ther few nor small in bulk. 








holders as that class of them to which we 





We have ail along been of the opinion that 
there would be some turn in the affairs of 
Mexico which might place Santa Anna once 
more at the head, at least. of an army, and 


our letters from Havana go far to strengthen 
us in this belief. He has too many oppo- 
nents, however, particularly in the North and 
West of Mexico, to give him length of pow- 
er and sway, even if he ouce more suceceds 
in regaining the reins of government. Pa- 
redes is to an extent powerful, and if we are 
not greatly mistaken, will fight to the last be- 
fore he allows Santa Anna again to get the 
upper hand of hiin. 

In regard to the rumor aout Montpensier 
and the Mexican throne, it has come to our 
knowledge that letters of an official character 
have been received in this city which more 
than hint that some such scheme isafoot. It 
is not to beimagined that Great Britain would 
aid in raising one of Louis Phillippe’s sons 
to an American throne for nothing, and hence 
it has been inferred that she is to receive Cu- 
ba as her portion of the spoils. Itisintimat- 
ed, also, that the joint eflurts of England and 
France, to prevent the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, were made afier much 
deliberation and upon an understanding be- 
tween those powers that the acquisition of 
territory by the United States was to cease 
with the absorption of Texas into the Union. 
The events of the day are not of a nature to 
dissipate these rumors as idleon dits. The 
marriage of a prince of France with the In- 
funta, and his establishment upon a throne in 
Mexico, scems a ready way to prevent the 
alienation of Celifornia from Mexican sov- 
ereignty, and implicate the Orleans dynasty 
in the stability of (ho new power, whilst the 
acniesition of a throne fur the infanta is com- 
pensation for the loss of Cula to the Spanish 
wonorchy. ‘These rumors, in ordinary times, 
would scarcely attract much attention; butas 
it seems to be certain that some movement of 
a decisive character is in contemplaiion in 
Europe, in regard to the future destiny of A- 
merica, they arrest inquiry and awaken sus- 
picion at once, We apprehend thatthe com- 
ing year will bea memorable one for good or 
evil to the liberties of this continent. 

DOINGS AT ANNAPOLIS. 

The Legislature seems to be quite indas- 
trious this week—doing a good deal of busi- 
ness, though mostly of a local character.— 
The presentis a working legislature, and 
inade up, for the most part, of men of a fair 
share of ability and wisdom. A number of 
motions have been made, looking to the great 
movement of Constitutional Reform. In 
considering the propriety of ordering a Con- 
vention, the questivn of basis of Represen- 
tation has, of cvurse, arisen—some conten!- 
ding for the present slave basis, others for 
the more equaland just one of the white pop- 
ulation alone. 

The Black law mongers are pretty quiet 
this week, the only proposition being one to 
prohibit free peopte of color residing in the 
District of Columbia, from seeking “leave to 
toil” in Charles and Prince George's coun- 
ties! The poor col people may expect 
some rest fora while, the attention of their 
oppressors having been suddenly turned to 
one of the least pretending though sincerest 
of their defenders, as the following extract 
from the proceedings of Wednesday, as re- 
ported in the * Sun” will show: 

“Mr. Clagett submitted a preamble and 
resolutions, that as in the opinion of this 
House, the “Saturday Visiter,” a paper pub- 
lished in Baltimore by J. E. Snodgrass, is 
an incendiary paper, in view of ch, 325, of 
1935, and is calculated to create discontent 
and stir up insurrection among the people of 
color of this State; therefore 

Resolved, ‘That the Governor be request- 
ed to institute such legal proceedings against 
the said Snodgrass, asin his judgment,suaut 
SEEM BEST To conviICcT HIM of a violation of 
stil act of 1835, and to abate said newspa- 
per 2s a publie nuisance.” 

Mr. Clagett is one of the Whig delegates 
from Prince Goorge’s county, the very quar- 
ter from which one might expect such an 
extraordinary movement to come. He is 
siid to be a very wealthy man, a great por- 
tion of his wealth consisting of slaves.— 
Hence no one will be surprised at his at- 
tempt to indvea the Governor of Maryland 
to depart from the usaal duties of his oflice, 
for the purpose of crushing the last remnant 
of the Liberty of the press in Maryland, by 
our “conviction, (not a fair trial merely) and 
the destruction of our property—our LAWwFuL 
business, for we shall be obliged to Mr. Cla- 
gett to point to a single requirement of the 
law of °35, that we have infringed. Our 
columns are open to him for that purpose.— 
A3 to the nature of the process which Mr. 
Clagett desires to have issued, we are un- 
informed, and there‘ore cannot express our- 
self in relation to its propriety or improprio- 
ty. Nor do we know what will be the re- 
sult, ‘The correspondent of the ‘Patriot’ 
has the following speeulatioa, which we give 
for the satisfaction of our distant frieads, 
who no’ doubt will feel not a little anx- 
ious concerning us: 

The recent course of the Saturday Visiter 
in relation to subjects connected with the col- 
ored population of ovr Stato, has elicited a 
move in the Hangs of Deleguics towards the 
suppression of that paper and the pzosecu- 
tion of its editor. A resolution requesting 
the Governor to institute proceedings against 
him was introduoed this morning by Mr. 
Clagett of Prince George’s county, which 
will come up for future consideration. The 
resolution, L apprehend, eannot pass, but it 
is feared that it will give rise to an exciting 
and profitless debate.’ 

The Patriot’s correspondent errs in judy- 
ing the Slave Interest of Maryland in its 
true light, and exhibiting the real motives by 
which Mr. Clagett and his allies are actua- 
ted in this business. It will show, further, 
that that must indeed be a dangerous insti- 
tution which cannot bear the light of the 
press, and hence suggest the stronzest possi- 
ble reason why some constitutional step 
should be taken to rid our state of slavery 
as speedily as possible! The effect of this 
movement on our own mind, already, has 
been to nerve us for the trying duties of our 
position. In view of our duty to our fellow 
mon and in a epirit of charity to the elave- 





ourself have belonged, and as one conscious 
of the rectitude of our course, we are deter- 
mined to struggle on—in hope that we shall 
yet see Maryic'd stand forth among her un- 
shackled sisters, pro“dly free? 

As we learn from tne correspondent of the 
“American,” that tho propos.” eh g Cla- 
gett was “laid on the tible,” we ». all oe 
vllow the example of the Legislature, “™ 
lay it upon our table” also.—Bal, Saf, Vise 
ter. 





From the Tribune Extra, of January 21th. 
ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA! 
TWENTY-TWO DAYS LATER FROM 
EUROPE! 
RUSTORATION OF THD PEEL 
MEINESTiuY! 

RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE, 
INDICATIONS OF PEACE. 
At 10 o’clock last evening we received by 
the special and extraordinary Express arrang- 
ed for the Tribune and several other journals, 
the Foreign Intelligence brought by the steam- 
ship Hisernia, which arrived in Boston yes- 
terday, aftera passage of 18 days from Liv- 

erpool. 

The news is of great importance, and will 
be received by the friends of Peace in this 
Country with emotions of heartfelt pleasure. 

The most remarkable if not the most im- 
portant item of intelligence is the Restoration 
of the Peel Ministry, Lord John Russell hav- 
ing failed in his efforts to organize a Cabi- 
net. The main cause of this &jlure was the 
refusal of Lord Grey to form a part of the 
Government if Lord Palmertson was placed 
at the head of the Foreign Departmicot. 

The President’s Message was received In 
England with great calmness and produced 
no belligerent or warlike demonstrations.— 
Public sentiment in that country is manifest- 
ly strong for Peace. Laus Dev! 

The question of the Repeal ef the Corn 
Law is still in suspense. 

There is no material change in the Cotton 
Market. 

THE MINISTERIAL REVOLUTIONS. 

From Willner & Smith's European Times. 

Since the sailing of the Acadia on the 4th 
ult. a series of the most extraordinary events 
have been witnessed in England of which 
its constitutional history affords no parallel. 
The country has been astounded by the sud- 
den resignation of the Peet Ministry—one of 
the strongest executive Governments that ev- 
er swayed its destiny; by the assumption of 
power on the part of Lord John Russell and 
the principal members of the late Whig Cab- 
inet—followed almost immediately by its a- 
bandonment, and by the reinstallation of Sir 
Robert Peel, minus two or three of his for- 
mer colleagues—the whole forming the stran- 
gest aroma'y in the punctilio of “Cabivet- 
making” that has oeeurred in England dur 
ing the present or indeed any forme! genera- 
tion. 

We forwarded, by the Garviek, on the 13th 
ultimo, an extra, which detailad these events 
as far as they transpired up to that time; and 
by the Montezuma, which sailed on the 17th 
We sent another edition of our paper, contain- 
ing still more ample details of the interven- 
ing events. At the time we now write we 
cannot, of course, know whether either or 
both these vessels have reached their destina- 
tion; and, in the abseuce of this fict, we are 
compelled to glance briefly at the events in 
the order in which they transpired. Brevity, 
in this case, will be more acceptable than 
prolixity, as our transatlantic readers are rath- 
ex interested in the events themselves than 
in the enyses which either led to or grew out 
of them. ‘ 

To make the narrative to all intelligible, 
it must be stated that, oa the day the Acadia 
sailed, the London. ‘Times announced that 
the Cabinet had determined to repeal the Corn 
Laws, for which purpose Parliament was to 
he called together the first week in January. 
This announcement took the empire by sur- 
prise. Inthe course of a long connexion 
with the newspaper press, we never remem- 
ber an article or announcement which caused 
so much stir—so deep and wide-spread a sen- 
sation. The frequent meetings of the Cab- 
inet, during the preceeding month or six 
weeks had baffled speculation. ‘That dissen- 
tion existed was very probable; the disease 
amongst the potatoes progressed; the fears of 
a famine were increasing; the ery for the o- 
pening of the ports ha! been dsregarded, and 
with the pubite mind in this state of alarm- 
and suspense came forth the astonishing state- 
ment of the Times. 

It was the greatest moral earthquake which 
hus been experienced inourtime. The effect 
amongst the commercial, manufacturing, and 
trading class, was electrical. Congratula- 
tions passed on all sides; every one seemed 
buoyant and happy but the unfortunate land- 
lord class—the protectionists; they who have 
little sympathy with the struggles of com- 
merece and sit brooding over their fears, while 
others are flashed by excitement or warmed 
by hope. How the secret oozed out was the 
next point; and while the Morning and Eve- 
ning exponents of ¢!:0 Government were bold- 
ty denying the Times’ announcement—cred- 
it, by the way, was almost implicitly given 
to the affirmation of the ‘Times, and little to 
the denial—-the still more astounding intelli- 
gence fell upon the public ear that Sir Rob- 
ert Pocl’s Ministry shattered by internal di- 
visions, had broken ucwn—was out of cfice 
at an end—numbered with the”past. 

The Queen at this time was staying at the 
Isie of Wight, Hither the Ministers fled as 
swiftly as locomotives and marine engines 
could carry them, tendered their resignations, 
and merely waited the appointiwwent of their 
successors. The Queen having an inkling 
of her ministers being at sixes and sevens 
on the Corn Laws, and adprehending the re- 
sult, despatched a special messenger to Lord 
John Russ*ll, who was staying at Edinburgh. 
On the night of the receipt of this royal mis- 
sive, Lord John was the inmate of Douglis’s 
Hotel, in “Auld Reckie,” quietly reading a 
book to his wife, and unconscions of the dig- 
nity which awaited him. He immediately 
left for London, received the Queen's com- 
mands to forma Government; and collect 








ing together his colicagues, who met, talked 


ESS — 





P notes, J the strength of 
their opponents, their own weak nes, the in- 
portance? of the crisis, and the feeliag which 
animated ihe people out of doors, Herd John 
determined to eecept the post of First Min- 
ister of the Crow.?: and tre sesponsibility of 
governing the country, Tie Cabinot, in ell 
its essential features, was a rehash of the 
Melbourne Ministry. It was b.sed cn the 
immediate and unconditional repeal of the 





Corn Laws; and, in order that it might have 
~restige of the League, the Vice Pyesi- 
deney o. We Boer! of ‘Trade was offere! to 
Me, (ianden 284 declined-—dee ised by the 
ae eee tnctic® Called the Ministry into 


man whese tactic” “4 : : 
existence, and who h. sshown in the pursuit 
‘41 reformation of 


that great commerc. a 
an kale the apostle, a graSo of inteHect, 
a firmness of purpose, a quiet nt poe A 
manner, equal to any energency, and capable 
of ennobling any situatto.1. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


Intelligence has been received from Mexi- 
co, by a late arrival, that Mr. Siiwext, our 
maar ‘Minister to that Gevernment has not 
been recogmc?4y and has | been badly treated. 

It is but a ranJO"? but is thought to come 
ina reliable form. ‘I'he expectation of diffi- 
culty between the Unriod States and Great 
Britain, is given as the su nosed cause of this 


proceeding on the part of Mex.c% 


In aut Enoiany there are but ntie daily 
apers published. ‘They are all in London. 
he concentration of public support upon # 
number so small satisfactorily accounts for 
their unsurpassed excellence. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE “ BUGLE” 
From pecemBer 31, ‘45, To sanuany 28, "46, 

ivey Grifith, New Lisbon, $3. 

1 ‘Cala, Berlin; Jonathan Haddle 
ston, Cambridge; Pheds Ann Coopers Green 
Hill; Asa Evans, Morgan; Levi Morley, J. 
S. Johnson, L. Murray, Youngsr20ni James 
Ball, F. Galbreath, S. Bennett, New Garden; 
Austin Collins, ©. Harmon, Randolph; Re- 
becca Hatcher, Columbiana; Elizabeth La- 
kens, BMarlboro’; Z. Diggs, Springboro’; N. 
Linton, Wilaington; D. Kester, Jas. Frame, 
E. L. Borton, Se/ma, Wim. Pierce, South 
Charleston; S. Hollingsworth, J. Farquhar, 
Oakland; W. Johnson, Pottersville; H. Me- 
Lean, E. N. Johnson, Mt, Union; 8. Carter, 
Sligo; A, Borton, Lexington; C. B. Taylor, 
A. Briscoe, J. Hays, Pittsburgh; Francis De- 
lany, Qleghany cily, J. K. Farrington, Lima- 
ville, D. H. Hise, B. Fawcett, Salem; J. 
Higby, Andover; J. Smith, Darlington, J. 
Finley, Ji., Mercer, Jos. Kirk, A. J. Stewert, 
New Custle; W. Wallace, J. B. Nessle, 
Lowellville; Thos. Bentley, Deerfield; $1,50 
each. 

A. RBrosius, J. Everson, Pottersville; J. 
Higly, Windsor; Abraham Ramsey, J. Du- 
val, Pittsburgh; J. Anderson, South Charles- 
ton; B. Scribner, Concord; T. MeMillan, 
PairfieldE. W. Steele, Lumber t n 61 each. M. 
MeAlilan, Oakland; Mary E. Thomas, James- 
town, J. Le Varmeter, Fellow ings; J. D- 
Moss, Mt. Holly; Wm. reen, larceysburg, 
J. Cole, Fallston; R. J. Henry, Twinsburg; 
3. B. Lee, Salem; D. Silver, Columbiana; 
Thos. Bragg. Salinevillee Wm. Lockhard, 
Hanover; N. Whinery, New Garden; each 
75 ets. 

J. Fergurson, Harveysburg, 25 cts. 

Pievess.—Wm. B. Irish, New Lisbon, 
850; Oliver Griffith, New Lisbon, $3; Eliza- 
beth Whinery, Abigal Whinery, New Gar- 
den, $1 cach; Eliza Whinery, New Garden, 
50 ets; Jane Whinery, New Garden 25 cts. 
L. Griswold, New Garden, 50 ets. 

Donation.—Rachel T, Hurford, Mt. Plea- 
sant, $1. 

ae acre 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 

Sreeucn S. and Assy Ketiey Foster 
will hold meetings at 

Andovet Ashtabula Co. on Tuesday and 
Wendesday u.2 3rd and 4th of Febraary. 

Unionville, Lake Co., on Monday the 9th. 

Painesville, « ** Wednesday and 
Thursday the 11th and 12th. 

Cleveland, Cuyah Co, Saturday and 
Sunday, the 14th and 15th. 

The above meetings will all commence at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 








DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, om and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 





J. McCLURE, & Co. 
EALERS in Produce, No. 11 Front st. 
oe between Main and Walnut, Cincinnati, 
io. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 

Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 
anti-s'avery Books and Pamphlets, can do so 
by eauimg on J. Exuizaneta Jones, at her 
boarding house, west end of High street. 





AGENTS FOR THE “BUGLE.” 

Ono. New Garden—David L. Galbreath 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs— 
T. Ellwood Vickers. Berlin—Jacob H. 
Barnes. Mar/boro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canfield—Johu Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. L’cland—Christopher Lee. Young:- 
towne, 8. Joinson. New Lyme—Hanni- 
bal Reeve. dkron—Thomas P. Beach,— 
New Lishon—George Garretsc2- Cincinnati 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfieia~-Join 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos, Sweyne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. Harveysburg—V. Nichcl- 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook, Chegrin 
Falls—S. Dickenson, _Malta—James Cope. 
Colum!us—W, W, Pollard, Ruth Cope, 
Georgelown, 

Ixptana, Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—SJolin 'T’. Morris. Leonomy—ItaC. 
Maulsby, Liberfty—Edwin Gardner. Wir- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Anigh!stown.— 
Dr. H. In Terrill. Richmo: 
dleman. 

Pennsytvania. Falision—Joseph Coale 


ad—Joscph Ad- 





O. and H. Vashon, Pittsburgh, 
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THE SLAVE-WIFE. 
BY FRANCIS H. GREEN. 


Among the numerous facts which our “pe- 
culiar Institution” i inually developing 
—facts, which from the wild daring on the 
one hand, and the deep malignity on the oth- 
er, outvie the most extravagant romance,— 
may be found evidence that truth is, indeed 
stranger than fiction. ‘The fullowing story 
was related to me by one who well knew the 
parties; and I give it, as nearly as possible 
in his own words. ; ; 

“] had been,” said he, “sojourning for sev- 
eral weeks at Dawn, Upper Canada, which 
ou well know, was sett ed by a colony” of 
ugitive Slaves, observing the regenerating 
influence of a free atinosphere, which is dai- 
ly working out a phenomenon more wonder- 
fal than the dreaming alchemist ever lmpu- 
ted to the philosopher’s stone—transmuta- 
tion of chattels into men. ‘These facts stand 
out against the deep black ground of Slave- 
like miracles wrought in lightning, and 
fraught with an interest strong and deep as 
the eternal interests of humanity. ‘There are 
among these people some fine specimens of 
the race; whom it would do our negro-haters 
to know—and many whose fine manly 
character—ay, and intellect also, would put 
to the blush our traducers, of the colored 
race. Of all these none pleased me better, 
or interested me more deeply, than Laco Ray. 
He was, I think, as fine a specimen of the 
hysical man, as Lever knew. ‘Tall, museu- 
at, and every way well-proportioned, he had 
the large expansion of chest and shoulders 
that are seen in the best representations of 
Hercules. He was quite black, the skin soft 
and glossy; but the features had none of the 
revolting characteristics which are supposed 
by some to be inseparable from the African 
visage. On the pnp | they were remarka- 
bly fine—the nose aquiline; the mouth even 
hand ; the forehead singularly high and 
broad. Superadded to this was a noble in- 
tellect, with a power of language and ex- 
pression which under happier circumstances, 
a 








might have produced the poet, or the orator, 
which under every incumbrance, rose at 
time to the loftiest eloquence. I had often 
been astonished at the spontaneous exercise 
of this power; and the rude men among 
whom we dwelt likewise felt, and quietly 
yielded to the sway of a master spirit. Al- 
though he had been in Dawn only about two 
years, he had yetacquired no smal! degree 
of influence among his people; and both for 
integrity and ability he was highly esteemed. 
Bat notwithstanding all this 1 observed that 
a deep shadow seemed to rest upon his heart, 
and that there was a void in his being which 
nothing appeared to fill. These tendencies 
became more distinct as I knew him better; 
and 1 was convinced that some very painful 
circumstance connectad with his former life, 
hung like a pall above him, darkening the 
sunshine, and making bitter the free air 
e breathed. 1 determined to learn his his- 
tory from hisown mouth the first opportunit 
that presented itself. Fortune soon favore: 
my wishes. 

had been walking through the fields of 
various acquaintances, conversing with them 
as they worked, or listening to the happy 
song, or the merry whistle that rang out on 
the clear air of a fine spring morning, when, 
at about nine o'clock, I leaned over the rude 
fence that enclosed the field where my friend 
Laco was at work. He was at the lower 
end of the lot; and I stood listening to the 
native melodies that ded on every side. 

There was in this music a fullness of joy 
that spoke at once of the consciousness and 
the love of freedom; yet not unmingled with 
occasional notes of the sweetest and the deep- 
est pathos. that whispered of friends left far 
behind, yet groping darkly in the land of 
bondage; or, may be, it uttered the sadness 
which belonged to inemory—or pictured forth 
shadows which the long-brooding wing of 
Slavery yet left resting on the free soul. It 
was infinitely touching; and I could not list- 
en to it without tears. As Laco drew near, I 
saw that he was unusually sad and disinclin- 
ed to talk; and, after passing the compliments 
of the morning, he dropped his eyes to the 

round, and appeared quite absérbed with his 

usiness of planting. I waited, deliberating 
within myself how I should best enter upon 
the subject, until he had advanced to the end 
of the row, and stood opposite me. 

‘Well Laco,’ I said, extending my hand, 
as he was about turning to commence another 
row. ‘This isa fine morning, but you are 
not quite in the spirit of it. You seem un- 
happy. Has any thing happened to distress 
you!” 

‘No Massa, no. Nothing happen to Laco 
now: Nothing now ever happen to him,’ he 
Teplied, turning upon me a look of unuttera- 
ble sadness. 

‘Why do you say that, Laco? you surely 
are happy now you are free; and you cannot 
be insensible to the beauty of this lovely morn- 
ing! The free sunlight is shining abroad.— 

e birds are singing. The neighbors are 
singing. They are happy; all are happy. 
Wh Id not Laco sing and be happy too!” 

‘The birds,’ he answered, ‘are singing songs 
of love. Each one has a mate in his nest; 
but Laco’s uestiscoldand silent. Why then 
should he sing? The free are singing the 
song of liberty; but the light of Laco’s free- 
dom rf out. The sun is shining very 
bright; but he never reached here,’ he added 
laying a hand on his breast, and smiling with 
the expression of one who feels that he has 
already met the worst. ‘Massa very good; 
but he never make darkness light; he never 
make the dead live again. It’s no use talk- 
ing, a. Lacobetter work, If he would 
eat, he must mike corn grow. Talking nev- 
er help him; and he turned away, as if re- 
solved to say nothing more. 

‘Excuse me Laco,’ I urged, as I sprang 
over the fence and stood beside him, ‘I am 

our friend. Speak to me freely, as toa 
tiend; a brother; and the confidence may re- 

lieve you. I see your story is a sad one.’ 
*Ah, Massa, so slave story always be.— 
But come to the cabin, Massa; and will 
tell you, what he has red only in the 
ta geo t, when God and a a- 
are *” He threw down hie hoe 
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in the furrow and sprang over the fence ata 
single bound. I followed him; and with a 
few tiore steps we stood in the log-cabin 
where he spent the solitary hours of rest. A 
draught of cool milk and Water refreshed us; 
and seating himself on the ground near the 
rude bench he had offered me, after a pause 
of some minutes marked by profound emo- 
tion, he thus related his simple but heart- 
thrilling story. 

‘I was raised on the plantation of J. C—— 
and perhaps few slaves have had a kinder 
master. At the age of twenty-two I married 
Clusy Davis, a girl of twenty. She was 
white, At least no one Id suspect that 
she had any African blood in her veins.— 
Some have said that the only trace of it was 
in her eyes; and they were large, and soft, 
and brilliant, although very black. 1 believe 
no one ever knew Clusy without loving her 
—she was so sweet, and kind, and gentle— 
and no one ever saw her without admiring her 
beauty—which I may say now, I never saw 
the like of, in the fairest lady that ever glad- 
dened the heart of a free man; for it is two 
years this day since I laid her in her lonely 
grave away out there in Maryland; and noth- 
ing but her sweet soul is left.’ 

He bowed himself to the ground; and I 
knew by the convulsive heavings of his 
crouching form that he wept bitterly. The 
unwonted indulgence appeared to relieve him. 
He arose and went outa few moments; and 
when he returned to his seat, all trace of tears 
had heen carefully washed away; and he re- 
sumed his narrative. 

“I had long been tenderly attached to 
Clusy. We had loved even from childhood; 
and for about three months after marriage we 
were happy as the birds. Until that time 
I had thought little, though T had seen much 
of the evils of Slavery; for I had begun to 
love so early, and this so entirely took up my 
attention; that I had little time to dwell on 
the sorrows of my less fortunate companions. 
I had won the favor and confidence of my 
master and mistress. I always had enough 
to eat and drink, and I was always well cloth- 
ed. Upon my marriage I was promoted from 
the post of errand boy, or runner of the plan- 
tation, to that of coachman, and as Clusy 
was the personal attendant of her mistress 
this arrangement added much to our happi- 
ness, as we generally travelled together.— 
Both parties were mutually pleased with our 
new relation; and for a time all went on hap- 
ily. Clusy was a great favorite with her 
mistress; they had indeed been raised togeth- 
er, and were more like sisters, than mistress 
and slave! Our master and mistress were 
married abouta year before we were; and 
they already ad 2 fine little boy, of which 
the young parents were very proud. Our 
courtship had advanced together. Year in, 
and year out, we went in o— to the 
neighboring plantation of Col. Davis. We 
shared each other’s secrets, All our little 
love-quarrels; all our hopes, and all our fears, 
were treely communicated; and in the warmth 
and confidence of mutual love, we at times, 
forgot we were master and slave; we forgot 
that there wasa gulf lay between us wide 
and deep as that which separates chattels 
from men. Clusy and I were very happy. 
All our wants were supplied. We were con- 
tented in the present, and without care for 
the future. We considered ourselves the 
most favored of mortals. We soon found 
that we stood in a false position. What is 
true can never come out of falsehood; whatis 
right can never come out of wrong. I have 
known Slavery in its best form; but there is 
no good in it. 

“ At length I observed that Clusy was get- 


ting pe and I often found her in tears. I 
asked her the cause; I urged her to tell me; 


but she would dry them instantly, and say 
that she was not well, or that she was so lone- 
some she could not help erying when I was 
gone. I saw that this was mere pretence, 
and sought in vain for the truth that lay un- 
cer it; and when at last, she could no longer 
hide from me the fact of her unhappiness, 
she resolutely refused to tell the cause. I 
could find no relief to my anxiety. Strange, 
indistinct visions of wrong haunted my bed 
at night, and my work by day. A new feel- 
ing of insecurity came uponme. I felt afraid 
of [ knew not what. A dreamy conscious- 
ness of my false position began to present it- 
self; and a vague sense of the horrors of Sla- 
very oppressed me. WhenI slept itlay upon 
my breast like a night-mare; and when 1 
woke it stared at me with the eyes of a fiend, 
making hideous faces in the dark. It follow- 
ed me every where. It looked out from the 
corners of the road. It mounted the carri- 
age box and sat beside me. This spirit of 
unrest haunted me forever—a strange intima- 
tion of the approach of some unknown evil. 
It seemed to me that spirits were continually 
whispering words of warning; and though I 
did not understand their meaning, I felt their 
power. In this manner three months more 
wore heavily away, Clusy all the time get- 
ting 4 weaker, and more silent, until, at 
length, she trembled as PP hed her; 
and an act of, tenderness on my part seemed 
to terrify her, so that I began to lose all plea- 
sure in her society; and at length seldom vis- 
ited her. 

“One holy-day—it was the Fourth of July, 
I had resolved to go to carouse, with my fel- 
low slaves, and drown my troubles in whis- 
key. My master was even more complacent 
than usual, and gave me a generous allowance 
of money. He warmly encouraged my go- 
ing, as masters always do, because whatever 
sinks the man secures the slave; and it seems 
he had another reason for wishing me absent. 
Thad already left the plantation and set out 
to join my companions at a small ale-hotise 
abont halfa mile farther, when ny purpose 
was arrested ina very singular manner.— 
White loitering through the meadow, whist- 
ling, not so much for want of thought, as to 
drown thought, { came accidentally toa large 
magnolia tree, where I had first met Clusy, 
when we were both children. I threw my- 
selfinto the refreshing shadow, when the 
times past and long forgotten, seemed to rise 
before me. ‘There we had often played to- 
‘ther in childhood; and when she came to 
e@ great house, to this tree I always accom- 
panied her; and here we always parted. Here 
too, she ofters came to meet me in the long 
eveni! after our work was done. 








starry 
Here she fret promised to be mine; and hero 





too, my mother blessed us, but a few days 


before her death; and I remembered well the 
hot tears that fell upon my hand, as it was 
clasped between the ee and shriveled ones 
of my mother. I thought then that she wept 
because she was going to die; but I know 
now it was deeper sorrow, that shook her so 
fearfully. Here, too, beneath this very tree, 
we sat, with hand fast locked in hand, on the 
eve of our marriage, and here the minister 
blessed us, and called us one. All these 
things became present with me. I lived a 

ain in the past; and my spirit returned to 
its former peace. I abandoned my design of 
a frolic. I thought only of Clusy; for Love 
and Faith once more blossomed in my heart; 
and I hastened to reach the path which led 
to the pretty cottage that her loving mistress 
had built for her. ran; I flew along its 
winding ; and, almost breathless, I reached 
the viny shadow ot her porch. 1 wonl!d clasp 
her to my heart, which was throbbing with 
but one great pulse, for her; for her alone ; 
my love—my wife. I would assure her of 
my love; [ would make amends for all my 
former coldness. I was nearly insane with 
the violence of my feelings. Oh, God! what 
did I see! My Master rushed from the cot- 
tage as I drew near; his face flushed, his 
eyes terribly bright. As if by the help of a 
flash of lightning, I saw the truth. ‘Too hor- 
rible itis to speak of! I had never been 
jealous of Clusy; why had I not? She was 
beautiful. She was in her master’s power. 
She was in the power of every white man 
that chose to possess her. She was no long- 
ermine. She was not my wile. And the 
babe that slept under her bosom; that, too. 
A th 1 devils 1 to p me! I 
rushed into the house. She lay there on her 
couch, pale and almost lifeless. I know not 
what I did. I know not how long a time 
had passed. I only remember that Clusy 
lay stretched upon the floor, and the hot blood 
that gushed from her mouth and nostrils was 
wetting my feet, and stood in puddles upon 
the ground. <A horrible thought that I had 
murdered her took possession of me. I lift- 
ed her up and bore her to a neighboring 
spring. I bathed her head; her hands. 1 
drenched her with cold water. For minutes 
that seemed hours, years, ages, J] watched to 
see whether she would live or dic. At 
length, slowly and faintly, she opened her 
eyes; and the horrid guilt of murder, like a 
great weight, was lified from my soul. 1 
wept, I prayed. I covered her hands, her 
arms, her very fect with kisses. I blessed 
her with blessings that seemed wrought out 
of my heart's blood. 

“She appeared very weak; too weak to 
utter a sound, though she often strove to do 
so; but she feebly pressed my hand; and 
when she turned those large, living, truthful 
eyes full upon me, looking into my very 
soul, I knew that she was guiltless. What- 
ever others might have done, she had done 
no wrong. At length I becaine coipletcly 
exhausted. I sank down beside her, weak 
and helpless as a enild; and, side by side, 
with cheek resting against check, we slept 
together. Clusy was the first to wake, ‘La- 
co,’ she whi pray you! Massa 
will be very angry, if we are seen here to- 
gether!’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” = I cried, start- 
ing up in alarm, **you are my wife—my own 
wife! Did not Massa Minister, himself, say 
—What God hath joined together, let noman 
put asunder? 1 cannot leave you, for you are 
ill.’ 

«QO, you must, I shall die soon, Laco; very 
soon—and then you will have no more troub- 
le—your baby will never see the light. It is 

ours, she added, ina hollow whisper ‘and I 
rave kept it pure for your sake.’ Aftera 
short pause she resumed; ‘I believe I must 
tell you now, Laco; [ thought I never should 
but I believe I must. J shall never get an- 
other chance. Let us goto the woods. I 
dare not speak here.’ She attempted to rise; 
but fell back quite exhausted. ‘Can you 
carry me?’ she whispered faintly. 1 took 
her in my arms and bore her to the wood.— 
She was so light and thin it scemed like car- 
tying a shadow. ‘Clusy,’ I cried in agony; 
‘how much you must have suffered! And 
why; pate could I not have known it?” 

* T will tell you;’ she answered, ‘but hush 
and be quick; ‘I piled together a heap of fresh 
leaves, and laid her gently down. ‘Sitdown 
by me now, Laco, and turn your eyes away; 
for you must not look at me while I am teil- 
ing. 

* 6O, I wish some of the fine ladies, who 
think that the slave woman has no virtue; no 
sense even of deceney; could have seen with 
what a sweet and shrinking modesty she told 
the revolting tale; and when it was finished 
how she hid her headin my bosom, and wept 
so piteously! It was a eommonstory, I have 
since found. Her master was enamored of 
her beauty. He had sought in vain to win 
her favor; at first by entreaty, by presents 
and flattery,then by violence, and the most a- 
busive treatment.’ ‘And why did you not 
tell me this before, Clusy?’ I asked, 

« «O,’ said she, looking up in my face, and 
at the same time clinging to me with a con- 
vulsive shudder, the said he would kill you, 
if T ever told: and massa very strong; massa 
very cunning; massa very rich. What 
could poor slave do? I never should dare to 
tell now, only the Lord Jesus Christ came to 
me last night in my dreass,and say I must. 
He say poor slave woman come to him pres- 
eutly. ‘There is no seliing; there is no buy- 
ing where the Lord Jesus is; there is no flog- 
ging to make poor woman wicked; no more.’ 

‘He surely has not dared to flog -you, 
Clusy!’ I interrupted. 

“Look here,” she answered, with a shud- 
der, ‘see if Clusy tell the truth, or no’? She 
drew aside from her back the one loose gar- 
ment, and O, my God! that soft white skin 
was cut up and crossed and seamed in all 
directions; and there were deep ridges, and 
ranning sores. And all this she had borne 
without complaint, for my sake—for the love 
of virtue—for the inborn love of purity—O, 
God! it was hard to look upon, and think 
I had no power to help her!” 

Ile paused, unable for some time to speak 
farther. He shook from hvad to foot, and 
groans burst from his heaving bosom. 

At length he grew calm and continued. 
“We resolved to apply for advice tothe min- 








ister who had ma’ as. Ho wasa Presby- 
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baptized members of his 
wife to the cottage and laid her on the couch; 
and having summoned an old woman to at- 
tend to her, and to inform her mistress that 
she was ill, 1] went in pursuit of the minister. 


terian. 
bers of his church. 





, were mem- 
and I, also, were 
ock. I bore my 


I had the good fortune to find him. 1 told 

him my story, in words that seemed to burn 

me as I uttered them. And whatdo you 

think he said!’ He said there was no help— 

that | must su/mit! Think of that, Chris- 

tians! a minister of the gospel in high stan- 

ding, deliberately instructs one member of 
his church to sin, that another member may 

be accomodated in sin! Think of that, hus- 
bands—ye who have beds you can call your 
own! ye who have honor to lose—1 must sub- 
mit to see my wife polluted! I must submit 

to see her scourged, because she would not 
yield herself willingly! And she must sub- 
mit! Think of that wives! Think of it, all 
ye modest and virtuous women, who have 

husbands, and brothers, and friends, and the 

laws, to wall round and protect your purity, 
so that the shadow of evil may not approach 
you—a gentle and lovely, and delicate wo- 
man—ay, and as modest and virtuous as any 
of you—although she had been taught by 
her own pure and loving nature—alihough 
she was shielded only by the majesty of in- 
nocence—she who had borne repeated stripes 
and bitter sorrow, rather than pollution—she 
was told by her minister—her spiritual guide 
and pattern, that she must commit a damning 
sin, that she must have no conscience of her 
own—that her master was answerable for her 
offences! She was told this by the very 
man who had placed on her brow the seal 
of baptism—who had mocked her with the 
rite of marriage! ‘Think of this, all ye vir- 
tuous—all ye pious women of the land; and if 
your virtue, your piety, are not a mere sham 
—are not a damning lie—give speedy help 
to the th js of w i—all of them 
your sisters in the bonds of Hfumanity—ma- 
ny of them your sisters in the bonds of Chris- 
tianity—who are daily prostituted on the al- 
tar of slavery! while the black-hearted, lying 
Priests, lift up their blooody hands in conse- 
cration of the rite! 

“Is it strange that I hated religion—that 1 
hated the very form of man? for I came to 
believe that a devil incarnate had taken pos- 
session of it! 

“[ dreaded to communicate this intelli- 
genco to Clusy; but she was prepared.— 
When [ told her all, a superhuman strength 
seemed to possess her. 
weak, and almest dying woman, was chang- 
ed at once into the form of a seraph. Her 
eyes shone with terrible brightness, as she 
rose up and sat erect on her couch, her long 
black silken hair streaming, with a contrast 
almost terrific, over her pale features. Her 
eyes were raised toward heaven; and for 
some moments she seemed conversing with 
the spirits that dwell there. At Jength she 
turned her eyes upon me, with a dignity and 
majesty L cannot describe although it aston- 
ished and terrified me; for I thought [ had 
seen a spirit, ‘Then he is a liar,’ she said 
—*and the Lord Jesus Christ never senthim. 
He came from Hell; and he will return to 
Hell again. But the innocent will triumph! 
God never will forsake his children!” A ra- 
diance not of earth overspread her features. 
She sank gently down upon her couch, as if 
the hands of angels had supported her. I 
could almost feel the breath from their fan- 
ning plumes—for I knew they were watehing 
her, when she slept so sweetly, a lamb a- 
mong prowling wolves. Yetin her simple 
faith she rested securely; for God_ kept 
her. 

“f wiil not, and I need not, recount here 
all the disgusting steps in this affair, Clusy 
and I were happier than we had been; since 
we had no secrets from each other. In the 
deepest trouble we could kneel down and 
pray together; and we were not left entirely 
without comfort, bitter and heavy as the yoke 
of bondage was. For God drew near unto 
our souls in the day of trouble; and our 
good mistress, to whoin the whole affair be- 
came known, not only felt for, but shared our 
sorrows. 

I should have told you that on the Sab- 
bath following the Fourth of July alluded to, 
the Rev. Mr. Lovegold broke the bread of 
life, and administered the communion.’ The 
seduccr, the adulterer—the tenfold murderer 
was there, and partook of the holy feast—not 
only unrebuked, but with the smiling appro- 
bation of his kind pastor. Our master, find- 
ing that Ihad become apprised of his con- 
duct, threw off all disguise, and openly de- 
clared that after the birth of her child, Clu- 
sy should be his exclusively; threatening, if 





Louisiana. To the birth of our child—that 


we were sustained I know not; but it really 
seemed as if an an 


supported her? 


spirit of a lamb; but she resisted with the 
heart of a lion. 


exasperated by her refusal, that he ordered 


back which had never been permitted to heal. 


even stand. 


agony, Tere our bale wus born! 
been there, all the devils in Hell could not 
have kept me from defending her. 
been purposely sent at some distance from 
home, and on my return, I found the wretch- 
ed mother scarcely alive, and the dead child 
lying beside her. 


first faint words she uttered, that he has ta- 
be a stave-woman!” 
and art and 


by all that love, and friendship, 








The poor, ignorant, | 


as ye would not, strive to redeem these al- 
so, from the bitter degradation—the cruel 
suffering! 

“Although extremely weak I found my 
wife perfectly sane. Her kind mistress had 
done everything that could then be done to 
promote her safety and comfort. When I 
arrived she was holding a pale hand of the 
sufferer between both of hers, and bathing it 
with her tears. She loved poor Clusy with 
a sister’s love; but she could do nothing to 
save her. 

“Three weeks from that night, I escaped 
with my wife; for her master Tad begun to 
renew his base proposals. I asked her if 
she dared to undertake the journey, in her 
then weak state. I told her of the blood- 
hounds, of the rifle shots, of the nameless 
tortures that would await us, if retaken; for 
Clusy had been kindly dealt with almost alt 
her life and knew very little of slavery. ‘I 
can die,’’ she replied; ‘1 am ready and wil- 
ling; and JI must die soon; but I cannot live 
here. That answer determined me. I bore 
her in my arms that night, to the heart of a 
thick swamp; and, on the cold wet earth we 
nestled together. ‘There was no terror in the 
numerous serpents and reptiles that crept 
around and crawled over us. They were 
not so cold, or so venomous, as the heart of 
the slave-holder. We seldom stirred abroad 
by day; but at night we crept from our hidin 
place, found out the north star, and resume 
our journey. When she was overcome with 
fatigue, which often happened, I carried her 
in my arms; and I really began to hope that 
the prospect of liberty would be the elixir of 
life, and completely restore her; but 1 found 
that there is no medicine to heal a broken 
heart. ‘True, she seemed, at times, much 
stronger—her eyes grew brighter every day; 
and her fair cheek was tinged with a deep 
spot of red, but when we had reached the 
northern boundary of Maryland, she could 
go no farther. 

“*Lay me down,” she whispered. ‘Itis 
useless to striveon. I have panted for free- 
dom. Ihave struggled hard for it; but I 
can struggle no longer. Pile mea bed of 
leaves, and sit down beside me; for I feel 
that lam dying. ‘There, let the north wind 
blow upon my cheek, for it is the breath of the 
free; and Jet me look once more upon the 
bright star we have-followed so long. Ithas 
been our only friend. Do you think it 
willshine in heaven, Lacot Ah, nowI hear 
angels singing songs of freedom! I shall 
never sufler any more; | have no pain—no 
sorrow. God will send a good spirit to lead 
you, my husband, into the land of liberty! 
O, God, pity and forgive poor Massa! Oh, 
Lord! bless dear, dear, Missis!—Is there a 
clond upon the moon? It is dark—dark. 
And, now a bright light is springing up with- 
in me; and through it I see heaven! Never 
mourn for Clusy! she is rree! rree!! She 
murmured a few indistinct words of praise 
and prayer; then her lips were still; and I 
saw that without a struggle the free soul had 
departed. 

“In the deep loneliness of a widowed heart 
I sat by her till morning, and then by the 
help of a small flat stone, but mostly with 
my hands alone I hollowed out a grave in 
the sandy earth. There I buried her. There 
I sat all day, so absorbed in my sorrow that 
I saw nothing of the flight of time, until it 
was dark again. The melancholy owl came 
outand mourned with me. It seemed then 
as if I had companionship—as if an intelli- 
gent being had spoken to me; and I, for the 
first time, gave utterance to my grief aloud. 
At length a whippoorwill came and sat upon 
the new grave, and sang her plaintive song. 
I thought the pure spirit spoke to me in the 
voice of that gentle bird: and then the angel 
of pee dropped his wings upon my weary 
soul, and [ slept. 

“I left her there sleeping in the lonely 
woods of Maryland; but f brought with mo 
a shadow, which no earthly sun can chase a- 





I made the least opposition, to sell me into | 


the overseer to bestow forty lashes on her 


She in vain pleaded that fright and agitation — 
had made her very ill—that she could not > 
She was bound to the stake; | 
and while cruel and vulgar men — a 
Ind I 


But Thad | 





punishments which f cannot repert—which I my Frankfort friend. 
dare not even think of—with a heroic gentle- | ding,” I said. “If the people cared less for 
ness which was nerved to suffer all things, | law, and more for justice, there, slavery had 
but to yield nothing. She endured with the | long ago ceased.” 


“It was early in the month of September say,” said I. 
that Mr. ©.,in attempting to extort a promise | fv0 law-abiding.” **How happen your mobs, 
from Clusy to favor his wishes, beeame so then?’ he asked. 


way. ‘Tell my story,” he added as he rose 
from the ground—-“publish it abroad; for if 
any woman can hear it without a wish; ade- 
termination to labor with all her might to a- 
bolish re sLavery oF woman, | impeach 
her virtue. She is nor true----she is Nor 
PURE!"—Liherty Chimes. 
A TRUE PICTURE. 

Henry C. Wright in one of his European 
letters written on the Rhine, thus relates a 
conversation which he had with a German. 

“Here I am safe, bag and baggage, aboard 
the downward boat, an now can look at the 
town. Itisa beautitul spot; mountains in 
the distance; open, fertile plains all around. 
Thus far, the Rhine valley is most fertile and 
rich, and very broad. ‘The mountains on 
either hand are approaching to the river.— 


event so pleasing to most parents, we looked | Several are still with me from Switzerland 
forward with the most agonizing fears. How | and Prussia, and some from 


Baden, who 
speak English, and our whole talk is of sla- 


1 had entered into the | very, anti-slavery, mobs, and lynch law in 
heart of my wife; for what else could have | America. 
From day to day she bore America as are the people of Europe,” said 


“You are not so law-abiding in 


“By far too law-abj- 


f He was amazed, and 
thought | was an anarchist, in good earnest. 
“What can you mean?” said he. “What I 
“The people of America are 


“Because the people care 
more for /aw than for justice and humanity, 
The law, the supreme law of the land, the 
Conslilution, supports slavery. Abolitionists 
seek to abolish slavery. To maintain the 
Law, the people, backed up by the religion 
and ‘government of the country, mob us?’’ 
“By the religion!” he exclaimed. “Yes, by 
the religion.” “I thought you were a Chris- 
tian people,” said he. “You were never 
more mistaken,” I said. “America is a 
heathen, a savage land—as really so as Hin- 
dostan or New Zealand. Her staple business 


| is breeding men and women for the market, 


| like cattle. 
“*Oh, bless und praise God!” were the | 


science, can do! think if ye would see your | state.” 
own daughters suffer the like; and inasmuch | my proofs, and they could not be gai 


She robs and she murders.— 
Swords and guns, gibbets and gallows, whi 
and chains, are herchief emblems. CHRI 


ken our babe before she knew what it is to TIANIT Y—that religion of love, forgive. 
Think, of this, ye | ness, justice and human brotherhood—is not 
wives, whose maternal — is alleviated | known by that nation, asa nation. She has 


all the marks of heathenism and of a savage 
He and stared; bat I gave 
d.”* 








